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We must apologize for the scanty size of the current 
issue—summer hasn’t lasted that long. It’s just that, like the 
proverbial squirrel (or that bug who made the singing 
grasshopper look sick), we’ve been busy spiriting away 
riches for the colder days ahead. At any rate, we return 
next week to our usual 32-page format, plus frequent special 
sections in handy booklet form. Among the features you 
can expect in the weeks ahead are: “A Socialist Views the 
Soviet Economy,” a series of three articles by André Philip; 
“Common Sense and the Fifth Amendment,” a series of four 
articles by Sidney Hook; “Communist China: Fact and 
Myth,” a special section by Dr. C. M. Chang, with an in- 
troduction by Stanley K. Hornbeck; “Was Stalin a Tsarist 
Agent?”, a new debate between Isaac Don Levine and 
Gregory Aronson; a survey of Indian novels by Paula 
Snelling; Reinhold Niebuhr’s review of Roosevelt: The 
Lion and the Fox; and full analyses of the election cam- 
paigns and results, both nationally and locally. So gather 
your firewood, prop up your cushions, and prepare to read. 

Laspor Appeat: Leaders of the Inter-American Regional 
Organization of Workers (ORIT), the International Union 
of Socialist Youth (IUSY), and the Socialist and trade- 
union movements of West Berlin were among those who 
joined the Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade 
Unionists and Democratic Socialists last week. The Com- 
mittee now has more than 360 members in 56 countries. 

The ORIT chiefs who signed were Luis Alberto Monge 
of Costa Rica, General Secretary, and Arturo Jauregui of 
Peru, Assistant Secretary. From the IUSY came Nath Pai. 
President, Kurt Kristiansson, General Secretary, and Mena- 
hem Bargil, Joint General Secretary. New West Berlin 
signers included the Mayor, Dr. Otto Suhr; Ernst 
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Scharnowski, Chairman of the West Berlin Trade Unions, 
and Arno Scholz, editor and publisher of the Berlin Tele. 
graf. (Berlin Socialist chairman Franz Neumann was among 
the Committee’s very first European members.) 

Other new members included: Georges Desire Delamarre, 
Secretary General, Metalworkers Federation, France; W. A. 
Kieboom, General Secretary, Netherlands Union of Trans. 
portation Personnel; Niels Madsen, President, Joiners 
Union, Denmark; Mansford B. C. Mussah, General Sec. 
retary, Nyasaland African Motor Transport Workers Union; 
M. J. Mzembe, Honorary Secretary, Commercial African 
Employees Trade Union, Nyasaland; Karl Persson, Chair- 
man, Swedish Telegraph and Telephone Workers Union; 
Sydney Pickering, Editor, the Standard, organ of the New 
Zealand labor movement; Stelvio Ravizza, General Secre- 
tary, Federation of Building and Construction Workers, 
Italy; Ken Sterling, General Secretary, National Workers 
Union, Jamaica; Emil Torkildsen, President, Norwegian 
Typographical Union; Joseph Van Eynde MP, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Belgian Socialist party. 

Inp1A Reprint: Because of the unusual interest in W. S. 
Woytinsky’s series, “India: Awakening Giant,” which was 
concluded two weeks ago, we have pulled the four articles 
together under one cover and now have a limited quan- 
tity of reprints available for individuals and organiz- 
tions. The supply is limited because various publishers are 
now in contact with Dr. Woytinsky, urging that he expand 
his material into a book. Prompt orders will, however, assure 
fulfilment. The 24-page, full-size reprint can be had for 
20 cents by writing this office; 100 copies are available for 
$18. A handy coupon for your orders will be found on 
page 20. 
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To turn Arab nationalists into peaceful channels, the West must make it clear that war 


against Israel can only bring the destruction of the aggressor 


How to Deal with Nasser 


By G. F. Hudson 


LONDON 

OR THE LAST YEAR, the focus of world politics has 

been on the countries of what is known as “the 
Arab world.” The threat of an Arab-Israeli war, the 
intense anti-Western radio propaganda from Cairo, the 
Russo-Czech arms supplies to Egypt, the revolts in French 
North Africa, the coup against Glubb Pasha in Jordan, 
the Buraimi oasis conflict, and finally the crisis over 
the Egyptian nationalization of the Suez Canal—all have 
added up to a major upheaval which has for the time 
being diverted the world’s attention from the affairs 
of both Europe and the Far East. At the moment, Suez 
is the central issue; the negotiations with Egypt follow- 
ing the London conference have broken down. But 
even if a working compromise can yet be reached 
over the specific question of the operation of the Suez 
Canal, the general problem created by the emergence 
of militant pan-Arabism as a serious international factor 
will remain in all its gravity. 

The situation in the Arab world differs in three im- 
portant features from that which has been produced 
in other parts of Asia and Africa by nationalist move- 
ments aiming at emancipation from Western colonial 
tule or economic ascendancy. In the first place, pan- 
Arabism is a movement which aims at amalgamating 
—if necessary, against the will of their present rulers— 
anumber of already sovereign Arab states no less than at 
removing the residues of British and French colonial 
tule in those parts of the Arab world where they still 
remain. In this respect, the historical analogy with the 
German and Italian national movements of the 19th 
century is closer than that with the recent developments 
in South and Southeast Asia, where the attainment of 
national independence has meant either (as in Indonesia) 
4 continuation or (as in India and Indo-China) a par- 
lition of a previous imperial unity. The historical Ger- 
man and Italian analogies are especially appropriate be- 
cause Nasser’s Egypt has so clearly been cast for the 
tole of a Piedmont or Prussia in the unification of 
the Arab world, which according to Nasser’s idea is 
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to be combined in one national state extending from 
the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf. 

A second feature of contrast between the projected 
transformation of the Arab world and the changes which 
have already taken place in South and Southeast Asia is 
the much greater international economic dislocation which 
can be brought about by extreme nationalist policies in 
the former case than in the latter. A liquidation of colonial 
or semi-colonial controls is bound in any case to affect 
adversely, or at least to threaten, certain investing and 
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trading interests in the metropolitan country, but as long 
as these are confined within certain limits from the stand- 
point of the total national economy the country concerned 
is likely to accept without too much dismay the adjust- 
ments which have to be made. The attainment of inde- 
pendence by the former dependencies of Britain, France 
and Holland east of the Arabian Sea has had some painful 
economic consequences for those nations, but none that 
can be said to involve their economic well-being in a 
vital way. On the other hand, the need of industrial 
Western Europe, and above all of Britain, for regular 
supplies of oil at moderate prices has become so impera- 
tive that interruption of the traffic from the Middle East 
by hostile control either of the oilfields themselves or of 
the principal artery of transport threatens a major eco- 
nomic catastrophe, and it is this which primarily ac- 
counts for the intensity and violence of the British reac- 
tion to Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany. In this case, it is not principally the profits of a 
private capitalist concern that are at stake (in view of the 
substantial assets held abroad by the company and the 
British control of Egyptian sterling balances, it would be 
exceptionally easy to enforce the payment of compensa- 
tion if Nasser were to try to evade it) but an economic 
interest of a genuinely national character, affecting the 
employment and living standards of an entire people. 

The threat of disruption of oil supplies would be just as 
great a menace if the British economy were fully a 
socialist one; indeed, a socialist state is as vulnerable 
as any other to embargo and blockade, as was shown by 
the former Cominform blockade of Yugoslavia. Thus, the 
classic picture of a colonial nationalist movement emanci- 
pating itself from the yoke of foreign capital is replaced 
by that of an ex-colonial country using a natural monop- 
oly to obtain an economic stranglehold on a former 
metropolitan power; even though the historian may see 
a certain poetic justice in such a situation, it is clearly 
not one that is any more conducive to international peace 
than the opposite one of colonial exploitation. That it 
has arisen especially in connection with Arab nationalism 
and not in relation to India, Indo-China or Indonesia is 
due to the geographical facts of location of the world’s 
largest deposits of oil and the world’s most essential in- 
termarine canal. 

There is, however, a third characteristic of Arab na- 
tionalism which, in spite of the world’s preoccupation with 
the Suez crisis, remains the most important of all. The 
Arab purpose is not at all limited to the termination of 
Western colonial rule or spheres of influence, the unifica- 
tion of the various Arab states or the independent control 
and development of the natural resources of Arab coun- 
tries. Its most intense aspiration is for the destruction of 
a non-Arab nation whose territory forms an enclave with- 
in the Arab world. It is understandable that the existence 
of Israel as an ultimate consequence of a British policy 
to establish a Jewish national home in Palestine is re- 


garded by the narrowly nationalist Arabs as a residue of 
Western imperialism, and that it is easily forgotten hy 
Arabs that the present Arab states of Asia, except for 
the interior of Saudia, owe their emancipation from the 
Ottoman Turkish empire to the same war which created 
the Jewish national home. The fact, however, remains 
that Israel today has nothing whatever to do with Western 
imperialism, having achieved its existence as an indep- 
endent nation in the teeth of British opposition, and 
further that its people are resolved to fight to the finish 
for the piece of territory they have made their homeland. 
The paradox of the pan-Arab movement is that, while 
making the most of anti-imperialist principles, it draws 
its strongest driving force from hatred of a nation which 
has no economic or political control over Arab lands out- 
side its borders, but is now just as rooted in the soil of 
the Middle East as the Arabs themselves. 


It is not simply Arab racial emotions which are in- 
volved in the vendetta against Israel; if that were so, 
there might be some hope that time and diplomacy 
would gradually assuage the conflict. Unfortunately, the 
exacerbation of the enmity is a political necessity for pan- 
Arabism, and particularly for Nasser and his clique, be- 
cause it is only through a rallying of the Arab League un- 
der Egyptian leadership against Israel, and ultimately 
through a successful war against Israel, that the particu- 
larism of the Arab states is likely to be overcome and the 
unification of the Arab world brought about. Agitation 
against the Western powers cannot be more than secondary 
to this end because of the various complications of in- 
dividual Arab state interests which make it difficult to 
form a stable united front in this direction. Only against 
Israel can Arab policies be mobilized without strong dis- 
senting reservations. But the anti-Israel concentration of 
pan-Arabism is also indirectly anti-Western, because, in 
the absence of positive Western support for the political 
campaign against Israel, the Arabs can only equip them- 
selves adequately for war by turning to the Soviet Union 
for armaments, and if the war, once launched, were to he 
prolonged, the dependence on Soviet support would be- 
come very much greater. 


The Suez crisis has to some extent obscured the es 
sentials of the Middle Eastern situation, because it has 
put Egypt’s quarrel with Britain and France in the fore- 
ground and has almost eliminated the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict from the picture. This illusory appearance has been 
due in part, of course, to the fact that the crisis has arisen 
over the Suez Canal and not over Palestine, but the ef- 
fect has been intensified by the deliberate policy of the 
Western powers in excluding from their case against 
Colonel Nasser the most obvious and telling point at their 
disposal—namely, the violation of the 1888 treaty and 
defiance of a Security Council resolution by Egyptian 
closing of the canal to shipping bound for Israel. As 4 
clear example of how control of the canal can be used by 
Egypt for political ends, it is the one precedent which 
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can be invoked in justification of Western fears of the 
consequences of leaving Colonel Nasser in unrestricted 
possession of this vital artery of commerce. But the West- 
ern powers cannot officially now denounce Egypt for the 
blockade of Israel, because they have connived at it for 
several years and have done nothing to press Egypt into 
desisting from it. It is only now that their own interests 
appear to be threatened that they become alarmed over 
Egypt’s power to interrupt traffic through the canal, and 
even their proposals for international control do not speci- 
fically provide for a termination of the blockade of Israel. 

Such an attitude is in keeping with their policies in re- 
lation to the Arab-Israeli conflict over the last few years; 
they have striven to avoid any commitment on behalf 





of Israel which might accentuate Arab antagonism toward 
the West. They have always indeed hoped to avert a new 
Arab-Israeli war, and their method for achieving this end 
—effective as long as there was no political competition— 
was originally to restrict supplies of arms to the Middle 
East. But when Egypt bypassed the Western arms monpoly 
by obtaining weapons and munitions from the Soviet bloc, 
the reaction of the United States and Britain was not to 
impose a deterrent on aggression by a guarantee of ex- 
isting frontiers, Rather, they urged Israel to cede territory 
and talked soothingly about guarantees for “agreed” 
frontiers, thereby leaving Israel exposed to attack until 
such time as the Arabs should be satisfied with the ces- 
sions made to them—which, if any credence is to be given 
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to the declared aims of their leaders, would be never. Be- 
hind this avoidance of commitment there is a calculation 
in Washington and London that it is best to keep out of 
the line of fire, and that the more Arab energy is expended 
against Israel the less will remain to be directed at 
Britain, France and America. 

Egypt, nevertheless, has had plenty of hatred to spare 
for the Western pwers. Under Nasser’s direction, Egyptian 
radio propaganda has become a factor of incitement and 
disturbance throughout the Middle East which bears strik- 
ing testimony to the dictator’s understanding of the 
potentialities of modern media of mass communication. 
While an ex-Nazi who formerly worked under Goebbels 
in the latter’s Ministry of Propaganda is now retained in 
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Cairo as an expert adviser in anti-Jewish publicity, other 
radio voices, some of which reveal the influence of 
Marxist-Leninist modes of thought on a section of the new 
Egyptian intelligentsia, daiiy denounce Western imper- 
ialism for all the sins which it has and has not committed. 
It was this outpouring of rancorous malevolence, utterly 
at variance with formal protestations of amity at higher 
governmental levels, which, taken together with the 
financial recklessness of the Nasser regime, caused the 
American State Department ultimately to withdraw the 
American offer of aid for the Aswan High Dam; this act 
in turn precipitated the crisis over the Suez Canal and 
the head-on collision between Egypt and the West, leaving 
the Arab-Israeli conflict in abeyance for the time being. 








It cannot be said that the British and French Govern- 
ments showed either prudence or skill in their handling 
of the problem with which they were confronted. No good 
case could be made in international law against Egypt’s 
right to nationalize the company. The company’s opera- 
tion of the canal had not sufficed to prevent the closing 
of the canal against Israel, for that had taken place while 
the canal was being not merely administered by an 
international concern but guarded by British troops. In- 
sofar as Britain’s liability to interruption of maritime 
communications at the will of Colonel Nasser had in- 
creased by July of this year, it was the result of the with- 
drawal of British forces from the Canal Zone rather than 
of any change in the actual administration of the canal 
itself. But it was precisely the withdrawal from the Suez 
base which had involved Sir Anthony Eden in a bitter 
conflict with a section of his own party—the so-called 
“Suez group”—which had opposed this policy; since the 
decision to withdraw from Suez had been defended on the 
ground that it would remove the main cause of conten- 
tion between Britain and Egypt, the increase of Egyptian 
hostility since the evacuation discredited his judgment 
and rendered him politically vulnerable to the I-told-you- 
so of his critics, 

In his resentment at the Egyptian response to what had 
been intended as a supreme gesture of conciliation, and in 
his desire to forestall the attack on himself as the man 
who had abandoned a vital British interest for nothing, 
Eden turned overnight into the strong man resolved to 
maintain Britain’s stake in the canal, by force if neces- 
sary. In this he was strongly seconded by France, where 
Egyptian political and material support for the anti- 
French extremists in North Africa had produced a grow- 
ing exasperation against the Nasser regime and a convic- 
tion—exaggerated, but not altogether groundless—that 
a settlement could be reached in Algeria, as well as in 
Tunisia and Morocco, were it not for interference from 
Cairo. 

Both in Britain and in France, therefore, the reaction to 
Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal Company was 
determined in the main by considerations other than the 
actual measure of taking over the administration of the 
canal. But before the eyes of the world the Anglo-French 
indignation was occasioned by the nationalization of an 
enterprise which had been a classic example of the blend- 
ing of private capitalist finance and imperialist govern- 
mental policy in the overseas expansion of 19th-century 
Europe. This apparent identification of Britain and 
France with such a vested interest of international capital 
provided a perfect opportunity for Moscow and Peking 
to make all the textbook points of Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trine and to rally to the side of Egypt the sympathies of 
every ex-colonial or underdeveloped country from Mo- 
rocco to Indonesia. 

In fact, neither the British nor the French Government 
was much concerned about the rights of the company— 


even though the former was a large shareholder in it— 
and both rapidly extricated themselves from the role of 
being its champions, so that by the time the London con. 
ference met it was already understood that there was no 
longer any question of restoring the company as the 
authority for operating the canal. The case put to the 
conference was that an entirely new institution was 
needed and that a waterway of such vital importance to 
world trade should not be left under an unrestricted 
national sovereignty, but should be placed under some 
form of international control and administration. This 
change of ground was diplomatically successful, as was 
shown by the fact that 18 out of the 22 nations attending 
the conference supported proposals based on these prin- 
ciples, including five Asian and African states. But it has 
yet to be demonstrated that there is any way, without the 
use of force, of inducing Colonel Nasser to accept such a 
scheme. 

Elements of coercive power have, of course, been osten- 
tatiously assembled by Britain and France as “precau- 
tionary measures” and perhaps they would be sufficient to 
subdue Egypt. But the longer the tension continues the 
more uneasy public opinion in the Western democracies 
has become at the prospect of using force for such a 
purpose. The age of “gunboat diplomacy” is over; the 
coercion of Egypt in 1956 would be war, and a war 
which it would be impossible to justify under the Charter 
of the United Nations. In standing on a demand for 
broad international, non-profit-making control of the 
canal, the Western powers are clearly on stronger ground 
than they were in merely objecting to the nationalization 
of the Suez Canal Company, but this still does not give 
them any title forcibly to impose such a system of control 
on a sovereign Egypt. 

Had the Western powers waited for Nasser to take some 
action in violation of the treaty of 1888, they might have 
had an adequate pretext for going to war. But he has not 
so far violated it except in the case of Israel, which the 
London conference powers have agreed to ignore. It 
seems incredible that the Western powers will be pre- 
pared to sacrifice the integrity of their moral position, 
which they have hitherto maintained so scrupulously 
through the strains and stresses of the “cold war.” and 
line up in opposition both the Sino-Soviet bloc and a 
majority of Asian and African states, by embarking on 
an unjustifiable course of military coercion even for s0 
important an objective as safeguarding freedom of pas- 
sage through the Suez Canal. If, on the other hand, 
Nasser remains defiant and nothing is done to coerce 
him, his prestige will be enormously enhanced and Brit- 
ain and France, with their highly publicized troop con- 
centrations in Cyprus and Libya, will be left looking 
extremely silly. 

The negotiations in Cairo between President Nasser 
and the committee of the London conference majority 
ended in failure, and the next steps seem unclear. Except. 
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however, in the unlikely event of Britain and France using 
force to impose international control of the canal, there 
appear to be two possible outcomes. Either Nasser will 
remain obdurate and no new negotiations will be under- 
taken, in which case he will be left free to go ahead with 
the next stage of his pan-Arab program as an irresistible, 
ever-victorious leader; or he will be persuaded by eco- 
nomic inducements and pressures to agree to some kind 
of compromise which would be damaging to his prestige, 
and in that case he will have to seek compensation by a 
spectacular success elsewhere. On either hypothesis, the 
most probable sequel is a war against Israel in the near 
future, and it will take much more than the well-meant 


circumstances, it is reasonable to expect that the struggle 
would be a protracted one. Once the battle is joined, it 
will be a contest which its promoters cannot afford to 
lose; to achieve victory, they will have to seek aid from 
the Soviet Union on virtually any terms that Moscow 
chooses to impose. In this way, Soviet domination of the 
Arab world would rapidly become,an accomplished fact, 
and Western neutrality would be powerless to affect the 
course of events. 

The West would be able to counter the Soviet penetra- 
tion in only one of two ways: either by intervening on the 
side of Israel—and thereby risking a major war—or by 
competing with Russia in intervention on the side of the 
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touring of the Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
avert it. 

There are still in British and American official circles 
not a few policy-makers who believe that the West can 
regain the friendship of the Arab world, safeguard West- 
ern oil interests and keep the Arab states out of the Soviet 
orbit by maintaining a benevolent neutrality toward in- 
tended or actual aggression against Israel. Leaving out 
of consideration the ethical and legal aspects of such a 
policy, its expediency as Realpolitik depends entirely on 
the assumption that an Arab-Israeli war would end in a 
decisive Arab victory after a brief struggle. But this is 
an assumption against the probabilities of the case. With 
Soviet arms and technical training, the forces of the Arab 
League will undoubtedly soon have the strength to launch 
an assault on Israel with the material odds in their favor. 
But Israel will be fighting for survival and its resistance 
is likely to be of the most desperate character; moreover, 
its high command will have the advantage of complete 
unity as against the forces of a coalition of states. In these 
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Arabs. But even allowing for the most extreme cynicism 
in British and American officialdom, it is hardly conceiv- 
able that the Western democracies would ever go so far as 
actively to join in the violent destruction of the Israeli 
state. It is far more likely that they would in the end be 
driven to thwart the Soviet-Arab combination by coming 
to the rescue of Israel. But if in the end, why not at the 
beginning, before war breaks out and before the Arab 
stake is too high for retreat? All the experience of recent 
history goes to show that firm defensive commitment is 
safer than a policy of “keeping both sides guessing.” A 
Western guarantee of the existing frontiers of Israel as a 
basis for settlement of the Arab-Israeli conflict would no 
doubt provoke an outburst of intense Arab resentment 
and perhaps reprisals against Western oil interests. But in 
the long run the knowledge that an attack on Israel will 
mean war against the Western powers is the only thing 
that can turn Arab nationalism back from its hysteria of 
anti-Zionist incitement to ways of peaceful progress and 
development. 
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A S THE political campaign gets 


rolling, numerous observations 
confirm me in my opinion that there 
are many sharp differences between 
our two political parties. The Labor 
Day speeches and ceremonies brought 
out a strange, self-conscious awk- 
wardness which develops among the 
Republicans whenever they confront 
workers. No matter 
what the occasion was or who the 
speakers, it seemed as if the Demo- 


organized 


crats addressed trade-union members 
as chums and neighbors. The Repub- 
licans, on the other hand, spoke to 
them as aliens, outsiders to whom it 
was necessary to be very, very nice. 
Since Samuel Gompers’s day, there 
has been a great change in the social, 
economic and political position of or- 
ganized labor. Thirty or forty years 
ago, the few million workers who 
had dared to join unions were in a 
precarious position. They needed the 
help of politicians and feared the at- 
tack of political enemies. So Gompers 
never—except once—lined up his 
people with a political party. He lim- 
ited himself to backing the men who 
were emphatically with him and at- 
tacking those who were opposed. 
Now George Meany and his AFL- 
CIO Executive Council, representing 
15 million members, have met at 
Unity House and backed Stevenson 
and the Democrats. There has, obvi- 
ously, been a great change. Fifteen 
million men are in a different posi- 
tion from two or three million. And, 
too, there have been changes in the 
laws and in the attitude of society. 
The present labor movement needs 
to ask favors of no one. Others— 
especially politicians—ask favors of 
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it. So Meany, Reuther and their fel- 
low officials feel free to take any 
action they consider right and wise. 

The Democratic leaders, I notice, 
say very little about this decision of 
the labor men. They prefer to regard 
it as a natural development, some- 
thing that was to be expected. The 
Republicans, on the contrary, make 
the stereotyped remarks with which 
they have always greeted such actions. 
They want everyone to be interested 
in politics, but not these particular 
people in this particular way. The 
unions were not organized for this 
purpose. The leaders are misusing 
their power. Then they add, rather 
illogically, that the action will not 
have any effect. The fine, upstanding, 
proud and independent American 
workingman will not let any labor 
boss tell him how to vote. 

In his Labor Day message, George 
Meany made it clear that neither he 
nor any other union official wants to 
tell any member how to vote. America 
needs, he explained, “more progres- 
sive and forward-looking govern- 
ment.” The AFL-CIO will raise a 
couple of million dollars—nothing 
like the hundreds of millions in the 
Republican campaign chest—and 
will spend it compiling and publish- 
ing the records of all candidates. Re- 
lying on accurate knowledge rather 
than on campaign bunk, it will ask 
its members to vote as their con- 
sciences dictate. If the Republicans 
defend the records of their candi- 
dates point by point, we should have 
a most interesting campaign. 

In moving against this combina- 
tion of labor and the Democrats, the 
Republicans seem to me singularly 


slow and awkward. The other day, 
George Meany was invited over to 
the White House lawn to sit with 
the Secretaries of Labor and Agri- 
culture while President Eisenhower 
dedicated a new postage stamp to 
labor. Now both the President and 
the Secretary of Labor, who did the 
speaking, are exceptionally honest 
and straightforward men, The Presi- 
dent springs from an old line of 
farmers. Secretary Mitchell has been 
close to labor as a personnel man- 
ager. But when they stood up before 
union officials and delivered talks 
which were to go out to the workers 
of the entire nation, the whole busi- 
ness seemed to me to smack of in- 
sincerity. And when the Secretary 
proclaimed that Jesus Christ was a 
carpenter, | felt like walking out. 

Adlai Stevenson has been, by his 
life’s experience, less closely allied 
to working people than has the Presi- 
dent. By American standards, he 
comes of a rather aristocratic family. 
But when he marched down Detroit’s 
Woodward Avenue on Labor Day, he 
was one of the CIO boys. He never 
talks down to working people. I never 
have the feeling that he is trying to 
establish relations with someone who 
is alien to him. He indulges in the 
same sly humor, uses the same high- 
class vocabulary as when he is ad- 
dressing other folks. And the workers 
eat it up. 

The fact is that Democrats know 
how to talk to working people better 
than Republicans do. It is not merely 
that they present more appealing 
programs, They know how to present 
them in a more appealing way. Jeffer- 
son and Jackson were so effective in 
their appeal to the common people 
that they drove their opponents to 
despair. That austere scholar, Wood- 
row Wilson, drew crowds of union 
men who drank in every word. And 
he, too, did not talk down. The Demo- 
cratic party has been a divided party, 
a rowdy party, a curiously up-and- 
down and in-and-out party. But it has 
persistently exhibited an_ effective 
knack for breaking through to the 
common people. 
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Convicted Congressman Runs Again 


By Courtney Sheldon 


BosToN 

HEN CONGRESSMAN Thomas J. 

Lane of Massachusetts tear- 

fully pleaded guilty to evasion of 

$38,542 in Federal income taxes over 

a three-year period, it almost seemed 

safe to conclude the curtain had been 

rung down on his public service ca- 

reer. A jail sentence—four months 

in the Federal penitentiary in Lane’s 

case—usually can be counted on to 

deter voters even if it doesn’t curb 
the ambitions of the convicted. 

In the instance of veteran Demo- 
crat Lane, the initial indications are 
that there will have to be a lot more 
indignation expressed than there has 
been thus far if he is to be denied 
the nomination in the September 18 
primary. And it will take even more 
to defeat him in his overwhelmingly 
Democratic district on November 6. 
Only in the most subdued tones is it 
being pointed out that Lane’s fate 
could be more a national than a local 
issue, that Congress conceivably 
could refuse to give him a seat if he 
is re-elected. 

Lane was released from the peni- 
tentiary at Danbury, Connecticut on 
September 6, time enough for the 
intensive campaign which his sup- 
porters hope will give him the edge 
in a five-man field—such a wide dis- 
persal of opposition that the benefits 
to Lane are obvious, His exit did not 
provoke anything comparable to the 
triumphal return of Mayor Curley 
to his Boston City Hall roost after 
serving time for mail fraud for ac- 
tions while he was a Congressman. 
Then isolated voices, asking whether 
Curley’s violations of the country’s 
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laws might not be something more 
than Robin Hood-like altruism, were 
drowned out in the acclaim for the 
returned “hero.” 

“You know,” mused Curley, “you 
need the hide of an elephant, the 
wealth of Croesus and membership 
in the Republican party to avoid 
criticism, condemnation and possible 
incarceration in jail.” A subsequent 
election routed the old-time political 
boss, but few will attribute his de- 
feat wholly to moral indignation over 
the prison term. The apparent ap- 
proval of Curley over the years has 
long made non-New Englanders won- 
der what has happened to the rigid 
moral code of the first settlers here. 

Congressman Lane apparently 
sampled the moral climate of his elec- 
tion district, centering in industrial 
Lawrence, and decided the jail sen- 
tence didn’t call for anything more 
drastic than refusal to accept a Con- 
gressman’s salary while in jail. He 
did not resign and his staff carried 
on his duties in his absence. Judging 
from the figures disclosed by Federal 
tax agents, this unpaid service was 
no great sacrifice. It was estimated 
that his net worth on December 31, 
1951 was $576,222. The Government 
prosecutor told the court that Lane 
had 90 savings bank books. 

Just how the average voter, who 
presumably pays his full share of the 
cost of government, reasons at the 
polls will be interesting to see. The 
organs of public opinion, the daily 
newspapers in the district, thus far 
have been reluctant to oppose Lane 
outright because of past favors or the 
feeling that the jail issue is not fair 


in a campaign. His opponents in the 
primary have tread lightly on the 
jail issue, too. 

One basic Lane strength is that he 
has been one of the most diligent 
“errand boys” afoot on Capitol Hill. 
He has thoroughly convinced many 
of his constituents during his eight 
terms in office that he attends to their 
individual and collective interests. He 
has sponsored but little legislation of 
any consequence. 

The Lane contingent seems not at 
all embarrassed by the well known 
fact that one of his most vigorous 
pronouncements was an attack on the 
Internal Revenue Bureau’s door-to- 
door canvass for delinquent taxpay- 
ers in 1953. This was “unwarranted” 
and might constitute a “violation of 
the sanctity of the home,” he said, 
in calling for an investigation of the 
Bureau. 

When he took office as a Congress- 
man, he professed his full support of 
New Deal legislation. (He was a law- 
yer at the time and apparently much 
of his income still comes from his 
law offices.) Subsequently he has 
shown attention, as far as public 
statements go, to issues in which la- 
bor feels it has a stake. 

The Congressman avoided a long, 
drawn-out court trial with its attend- 
ant unfavorable publicity by first at- 
tempting to plead “nolo.” This was 
rejected by the judge and Lane de- 
jectedly pleaded guilty. Some day, he 
said, the full story of how he came 
to his impasse would be told. As 
things stand today, the voters of his 
district may say there is no immedi- 
ate need for a “fuller” story. 








If Ike wins, his power will be cut by the 22nd Amendment, 


limiting a President to two terms, which the GOP sponsored 


EISENHOWER DISARMED 


By Maurice Klain 


~~. THE Republicans aimed a blow at the mem- 
ory of Franklin D. Roosevelt, they probably threw 
a boomerang. More than likely, they will be the first 
casualties of the 22nd Amendment which they launched 
in 1947 to demolish once and for all the possibility of 
another third-term President. If General Eisenhower wins 
the election, he will go down in history as the first man 
to brave the White House disarmed completely of the 
power of his availability. 

This fact—more than advanced age, an uncertain heart 
or what Ike has called a “bellyache”—overclouds the 
political future of the President and his party. The perils 
of the 22nd Amendment are far more predictable than 
those of the actuarial tables. 

This Amendment is one of the triumphs of the 80th 
Congress. It is, in more ways than one, a remarkable 
achievement. As an example of how a legislature can act 
with speed and boldness, scorning the dull rigmarole of 
prolonged debate and hearings, it is nothing less than 
breath-taking. Members had not warmed their seats on 
the opening day of the 80th’s first session, January 3, 
1947, when Republican leaders in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, supported by the first GOP majority since 
Herbert Hoover, introduced the two-term limit. Speaker 
Joe Martin acclaimed it as the “first important measure” 
of his party’s renaissance. There was, the leadership 
insisted, scarcely need for hearings. Persuaded, the 
House, after a few hours of consideration by a subcom- 
mittee and two more of debate on the floor, endorsed a 
basic change in the Presidency. Not to be outdone, the 
Senate revealed an unsuspected power to move with dis- 
patch and, in record time, joined the House in blessing 
the proposed alteration. 

Without help from Dixiecrats and McCarranites, the 
Republican majority could not have mustered the two- 
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thirds vote required to submit the proposal for ratifica- 
tion by the states. Nonetheless the GOP has every right 
to the lion’s—or elephant’s—share of credit. Unani- 
mously, it approved the two-term restriction. This alone, 
so rare is unanimity in either party, marks the adoption 
of the Amendment as a memorable event. 

By January 1951, twenty-six states had ratified but 
others were lagging. Anxiously, the Republican National 
Committee took counsel in Washington. “If this vital 
ratification is not finished in 1951,” a Committee member 
warned, “it will probably fail.” Alerted, as by a fireball 
in the night, party stalwarts again went to work on lacka- 
daisical legislators. Within a month, the Amendment was 
law. 

In some history book of the future, this chapter of 
American experience may be titled “Better Late Than 
Never.” The two-term restriction, Republicans avowed, 
was “anti-Roosevelt.” Defeated by “that man” again and 
again and again, they finally had their hour. Within a 
short time—not long, indeed, after Roosevelt’s death— 
they rallied sufficiently to deal him his comeuppance and 
to brand his shame into the Constitution. 

Yet the 22nd Amendment is much more than vengeance 
against a single man. It is retaliation against a whole line 
of men—the strong Presidents—Washington. Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson and the Roosevelts. More. it is 
a stroke of jealous outrage against the office these men 
endowed so massively with color and tradition. leadership 
and prerogative. It is an act of frustration and resentment 
against the fact that the Presidency, rather than Congress, 
has become the mainspring of the constitutional system. 
The 22nd Amendment is an incident in one of the oldest, 
continuing wars of American politics—Presidential lead- 
ership vs. Congressional supremacy. 

From Jackson on, the strong Presidents assumed the 
national leadership as a right established and a duty 
imposed by the national character of their election. The 
man in the White House, they contended, voices far more 
faithfully than Congress the will of a countrywide major 
ity. Congress is an aggregation of men representing multi- 
farious, conflicting, local interests. The President alone, 
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Jackson pointed out, is “the Elect of the People at Large.” 
He is their spokesman and watch against special claims 
and pressures. Jackson’s view became the dominant tradi- 
tion of the office. 

Never has it gone unchallenged. From their eminence 
on Capitol Hill, the seniors of Congress—committee chair- 
men and the grandees of the Senate—have denounced it, 
proclaiming instead the Whig principle of legislative 
supremacy. The principle takes its name from the party 
of Clay and Webster which fought Jacksonian “usurpa- 
tion.” Today, its chief protagonists are the Republican 
Old Guard—Bridges, Knowland., Bricker and others. 

“There is,” Senator William Jenner said recently, “one 
fundamental idea which underlies the structure of our 
governmental machinery—the unwavering distrust of a 
strong Executive. . . . Congress was established as the 
eyes, ears, and the voice of the people. It performs the 
noblest function of government, that of making the laws. 
The function of the Executive is to put those laws into 
eflect exactly as Congress wrote them. Nothing more.” 
Congress is “the higher tribunal.” There should be “com- 
plete dependence of the Executive on the approval of 
Congress.” 

The Whig image of a good President? He is a pea from 
the same pod as Buchanan, Grant and Harding. He is in- 
nocent of demagogic wiles and deferential to Congress. 
He waits for the notables on Capitol Hill to take the lead. 
He is above “politics”—a decorative figure. 

Unhappily for Congressional supremacists, Presidents 


often are unwilling to play their role this way. Hence the 
effort in recent years to chop the office down to Whig 
specifications. The choppers rely heavily upon the amend- 
ing process, over which, because of gerrymandered state 
legislatures, they enjoy a preponderant influence. Best 
known is the Bricker proposal to lop White House au- 
thority in diplomatic relations. More radical, the Mundt 
plan to amend the electoral college aims at squelching 
urban power in Presidential contests, thus re-directing, 
perhaps reducing, Executive energies. By other means, 
too, Congressional supremacists hope to curtail the 
Presidency. 

The two-term limit is their first success. In the future 
—beginning, perhaps, with Eisenhower—this limit will 
weaken, frustrate and embarrass second-term Presidents. 
When Eisenhower can no longer cow the Old Guard and 
overawe the Democrats with his formidable appeal as a 
candidate, he may become a Samson shorn. 

A President who can run again is, by virtue of that fact, 
a man the Congress, the parties, the country, indeed the 
world must reckon with. He is armed with his constitu- 
tional prerogatives in all their potency. The mere possi- 
bility that he may be a candidate again is enough to 
reinforce and sharpen these prerogatives, compelling 
respect for his legislative demands, increasing the effect 
of his vetoes, strengthening his diplomatic enterprises. 

A President who cannot run again is, by virtue of that 
fact, a political has-been. His legislative “musts” will no 
longer resound with authority. His veto will lose its stab, 
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Nor will the President’s command of his party avail 
him. That party—Democratic or Republican—is decen- 
tralized, heterogeneous, unruly. The President’s control 
over it is at best limited and provisional. His power to 
run or not to run makes it more responsive to his purpose 
than it would be otherwise. Stripped of that power, the 
President will suffer a steady dissolution of his party 
leadership. 

“If he lead the nation,” Woodrow Wilson said, “his 
Franklin Roosevelt, it 
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party can hardly resist him.’ 
seemed, had only to look at a microphone to make Con- 
gress jump. Neither Wilson nor Roosevelt had the 22nd 
Amendment to contend with. Now a President, no matter 
how popular, will find it increasingly difficult during a 
second term to transform his mass appeal into an instru- 
ment of party command. In the party’s view, he has shot 
his bolt. By running a second time, he may have rescued 
the party from defeat. But he can never do it again. 

The coattail riders, who clung to him earlier for their 
political lives, must fend for themselves and find passage 
elsewhere. The party seniors, always jealous of their rank 
and privilege, have less reason than ever to accept his 
leadership. Hitherto, they may have tried to restrain 
themselves—with only partial success—in hopes the Presi- 
dent would steer the party to victory. Now restraint is 
unnecessary. 

Factional strife impends, too. The President’s unifying 
influence, once a shield against this peril, is gone with 
his availability. Liberals, conservatives and reactionaries 
will renew their bitter feuding. The President’s heir pre- 
sumptives, especially in the Senate, will become ungov- 
ernable. So long as the President could seek re-election, 
he could also name his successor. “Take Taft or you'll 
get me,” Theodore Roosevelt told the Republicans in 1908. 
Truman imposed himself in 1948, hand-picked his heir 
in 1952. This control over his party’s choice affords the 
President a powerful check upon the crown princes. 
Under the 22nd Amendment, however, the President in 
his second term is disarmed of this check. The “inevitable 
consequence,” as John Quincy Adams forecast, will be to 
make the second term “a scene of continuous and furious 
electioneering,” a four-year war of succession, embroil- 
ing, distracting and exhausting the party’s titular chief- 
tain in the White House. 

The tumult will shake the President’s authority and 
prestige in foreign affairs. As his second term advances. 
his right as an outgoing President to make and receive 
commitments will ever more be doubted and assailed. In 
Eisenhower’s case, the isolationists in his party, and the 
Asia-firsters, will defy him increasingly. Senator Know- 
land will become more sullen and obstreperous, Senator 
Bricker more insistent in pressing his amendment; and a 
majority of the GOP may follow them rather than Ike. 
In such a situation. the President’s influence abroad will 
steadily decline. Premiers and potentates will care less 
and less about traveling to the “summit” with a President 
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on his way out. As his grip weakens, there will be no 
one else to anticipate, grapple with and dominate the 
issues of foreign policy. 

No wonder Presidents have been tight-lipped, jocular, 
mysterious, teasing—everything but forthright about 
plans for the next election. Most have willingly left the 
office after a second term. But they have valued their 
freedom of choice—the power to run again or not—as a 
prime source of influence. Before the 22nd Amendment, a 
President might publicly renounce another term, as 
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Theodore Roosevelt did in 1904, and still enjoy the power 
of his availability because he alone could enforce the 
renunciation. 

Usually, though, Presidents deem silence and obscurity 
better ways to exploit the power. “My decision not to be 
a candidate for re-election in 1952,” Harry Truman re- 
veals, “goes back to... my inauguration in 1949... .1 
now was certain that I would not run again. But I would 
not share this decision with anyone, By the very nature 
of his office, this is one secret a President must keep to 
himself to the last possible moment.” 

This secret-—the Big Question, newsmen call it—in- 
trigues and fascinates like no other phenomenon in 
American politics. A nation addicted to mystery stories, 
crossword puzzles and quiz contests makes the Presiden- 
tial secret the biggest guessing game of all. The suspense 
coils gradually, winding springs of tension tighter and 
tighter after the midterm elections. Anyone can join the 
guessing and everybody does. The press with its instinct 
for what titillates the public keeps the game exciting and 
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full of mystification. Daily, headlines and airwaves prof- 
fer clues. The President’s lightest word is sifted, hefted, 
measured, appraised—and every drop of meaning twisted 
from it. The President himself plays the game with gusto, 
trading banter with reporters, tweaking the hopes and 
fears of politicians, teetering the world on edge as he 
plucks the petals of the daisy. 

He stands at the pinnacle of his power. At no other 
time, unless it be during the first blush of his honeymoon 
with Congress, is his influence so commanding. He not 
only captivates the people’s eye. More than ever, he over- 
shadows everyone else in politics, His partisans may never 
be so anxious as now to please him. They plead and prom- 
ise, coax and cajole, warn and wheedle, tingling his pride, 
his patriotism, his prejudice—all to hear him say what is 
music to their ears. Politicians in both parties take his 
“ves” or “no” as their cue. 

No second-term President hereafter can enjoy such 
mastery. Others, rather, will elbow the President aside, 
take the limelight from him, focus interest and curiosity 
upon themselves. Nor can a second-term President serve 
his party as Ike did by saying “yes” on Leap Year Day. 
The General’s word in February saved the GOP from 
civil war. Only his availability kept the Old Guard at bay, 
forestalling eruptions in Congress, in primaries, in the 
convention, perhaps in the campaign. 

What if Ike had lacked this yea-saying power? If he 
wins again, the answer will resound. His greatest danger 
is a Republican majority in Congress. Of his first two 
years in office, when such a majority prevailed, Walter 
Lippmann noted that “General Eisenhower was on the 
way to being as unsuccessful a President as was General 
Grant.” Desperate and frustrated, Ike at that time thought 
of seceding from the Old Guard and forming another 
party. He seethed over McCarthy, but more than half the 
Senate Republicans opposed censure. He loathed the 
Bricker amendment, but his own party backed it over- 
whelmingly. 

Why does Ike want a second term? Because, reportedly, 
he'd like another crack at “reforming” his party. Can he 
succeed? Fat chance. His tormenters in Congress will be 
back in full cry after November. Their mood, as an old 
Taft man expresses it, will be nasty: “I won’t give a damn 
about Ike the day after election. He’s our meal ticket 
now. Once we’re in, the hell with him. He’ll be used up. 
He can’t run again.” With Ike’s antipathy to them out in 
the open now, a public spectacle thanks to Robert Dono- 
van, the right-wingers will have blood in their eye. White 
House witticisms—like the one about vaporizing Senator 
Bricker with an atomic bomb, or the one about prompt- 
ing the Kremlin to pay McCarthy—will inflame the Old 
Guard like the call of the wild. Ironically, Ike himself 
may equip his foes to harass him more effectively. As the 
GOP's Pied Piper, he may lure enough votes to qualify 
the Old Guard for the committee chairmanships. 

From these commanding heights on Capitol Hill, the 
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Democrats in 1954 routed the Old Guard, incidentally 
rescuing the President from his own party. Awed by Ike’s 
popularity, the Democrats sought by moderation and re- 
straint to encourage his retirement. This was a strategy 
of calculated risk, requiring that issues be muted rather 
than exploited. This strategy failing, Democrats will spare 
Ike no longer—least of all the liberals, who feel they 
have sacrificed most for the tactics of forbearance. 

The loss of his availability may cripple Eisenhower 
more than it would another President—regardless of his 
health. A President, Woodrow Wilson advised, needs to 
don his warpaint. But the General is a shrinking warrior 
with no stomach for the methods of strong Presidents. 
The potentialities of his office rust in their sheath. “I 
have never,” he says, “really understood throughly this 
expression ‘pressure on Congress.’” The rough and 
tumble of politics he finds repellent. He campaigns with 
reluctance—only after others twist his arm, never with 
the exuberance of an FDR. He dodges hand-to-hand en- 
counters, even direct challenges. “I will not,” he said of 
McCarthy, “get into the gutter with that guy.” To save 
Senator Wiley, his faithful spear-carrier, the General 
who hankers for a party “reformation” has lifted not a 
finger. He makes scant use of the fireside chat. He has 
strong partisan biases but somehow escapes identification 
with his party, a fact which led the Wall Street Journal 
to chide him: “A President of the United States is not 
above politics but rather holds the greatest political office 
in the world.” Indeed the very word “politics” offends his 
sensibilities. 

One arrow in his quiver the General most appreciates 
—his availability. He understands the value of crowd 
appeal. “For heaven’s sake,” he counseled GOP politi- 
cians, “don’t forget the utility of a smile.” He compre- 
hends the significance of the Presidential secret. Without 
it, he knows, fretful talk of a third party won’t amount to 
“boo.” In musing of a second term, Eisenhower, according 
to Sam Lubell, worried about “how much less influence he 
would command . . . in view of the prohibition against 
any President having more than two terms. Not that he 
thought any man ought to have a third term, but it weak- 
ened the President for Congress to know he could not run 
again.” 

Ike has at least one consolation. He may contribute 
uniquely to political science. If he wins again, he will 
provide the first laboratory test of the 22nd Amendment. 

Meanwhile, Republicans may reflect upon the jokes 
history often pays on mortal expectations. The 22nd 
Amendment will not diminish Franklin D. Roosevelt as a 
popular idol. With the voting millions, as Gallup found 
last year, FDR’s magic, a decade after his death, still is 
potent—stronger than that of any man alive. The 22nd 
Amendment is a monument to his extraordinary success 
at the polls which now no other President can hope to 
rival. In other ways, the Amendment is apt to prove even 
more consequential. 
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The Future of Communism 
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USES OF 
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By Leslie C. Stevens 








LENIN: "LET US CHERISH POWER’ 
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EY the most confirmed fellow-traveler must admit 
nowadays that, in one way or another, the Soviet 
Union has long and often departed from the paths of 
decent civilized conduct. A by-product of these depar- 
tures which is useful to the Soviets is that whenever she 
returns to more civilized ways and does what most civi- 
lized countries do as an accepted matter of course, it is 
greeted by many as an indication that the leopard is 
changing its spots. To reply that leopards cannot change 
their spots except by long, slow processes of evolution, or 
that without their spots they cease to be leopards, is often 
to be charged with harmful rigidity of thought. Since it 
is the sincere anti-Communist as well as the fellow-traveler 
who brings this charge, it seems to me that this perennial 
optimism about the Soviet Union on the part of honest 
and intelligent people is due largely to their not full real- 
izing the essential nature of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. 


Of course, the Party is capable of change and growth, 
within the limitations of its own nature, and it alters from 
time to time in noteworthy ways. To it, its guiding philoso- 
phy of Marxism-Leninism is not a dogma but a continu- 
ally developing guide to action, constantly enriched with 
new experience under the changing conditions of reality, 
and the Party can well distinguish between its letter and 
its substance. The Party prides itself on not giving way 
to complacency and vainglory or resting on its laurels, 
not glossing over its mistakes but drawing lessons from 
them and correcting them in time. It is capable of a 
chameleon-like adaptation and of an extraordinary flexi- 
bility. Yet to speak of the Party as subject to change be- 
yond the limits of its nature is like speaking of a spine 
less vertebrate. 

Powerful as Stalin may have been, the essential nature 
of the Party is not due to the whims of any individual. It 
is a philosophy, a way of life. Lenin, its principal formu- 
lator, has been dead for a generation, but his orientation 
toward the world lives on in the springs of action of the 
Party. The recent repudiation of Stalin is accompanied by 
a firm reaffirmation of Leninism, and the greatest contri- 
bution made by Lenin to the formidableness of the 
Party was his recognition of the uses of power. 

Lenin saw power as the lever of all accomplishment. 
He said in effect: “If we, the Party, desire to achieve a 
good end, we can do nothing without the power to achieve 
it; therefore let us stop just talking and seize and cherish 
power without letting anything stand in our way.” And 








This is the tenth article in our series on the evolution of 
Communism, launched in our June 18 issue by George 
F. Kennan. Subsequent contributors were Adolf A. Berle 
Jr., Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Louis J. Halle, Norman 
Thomas, Dwight Macdonald, Franz Borkenau, R. H. S. 
Crossman, Donald Harrington, Ferdinand Lundberg and 
Donald W. Treadgold. Vice-Admiral Leslie C. Stevens 
served as U.S. naval attaché in Moscow after the war, 
and described his experiences in Russian Assignment. 
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on one occasion, after the seizure of power, he de- 
clared: “We Bolsheviks have been accused of having no 
morals, That is not true. We have a morality that is higher 
than that of the bourgeoisie. It does not come from the 
revelations of a non-existent God, but from the realities of 
the class struggle. Everything that helps the Revolution is 
right, and everything that hinders it is wrong.” To the 
Communist, the Revolution is never over until the end of 
the world-wide struggle with us, the “bourgeoisie.” 

The basic philosophical problem underlying most of the 
world’s present difficulties is the use of power, and the 
Leninist solution is the direct road to totalitarianism. For 
does not every state have to utilize power to bring about 
agood end? The answer to that question is obviously yes, 
but it does not have to use unlimited power. The morality 
of the democratic state removes the very possibility. It 
sets up protection for the individual against the unlimited 
power of the state, and it insures the consent of the gov- 
ened through free elections at stated intervals under a 
system which permits organized differences of opinion. 

The Leninist technique of power does not permit the 
checks on the state which we provide. Perhaps that lack 
may be due initially to impatience in getting on with the 
job, but once on that road it must be continued for the 
simple reason that those checks would sooner or later do 
away with the party in power. Our checks, which obviate 
even the benevolent dictatorship, are of course the heri- 
tage of Western civilization, growing slowly from our 
past. The fact that Asia does not have this heritage does 
more than anything else to make the future of Asia a 
special problem for the West; yet, if only the Asiatic 
peoples become sufficiently aware of the dangers involved, 
they may well find their own peculiar antidotes. 

Our own heritage is so deep-seated that some of us 
have thought that the mere unmasking of the CPSU as a 
power complex should be enough to bring about wide- 
spread defections. But to the Russian there is no unmask- 
ing involved, for the Party has never made a secret of its 
monopoly of power. Since he lacks our heritage, the 
average Russian, Party member and non-member alike, 
does not resent this concentration of power, but only its 
abuses, After all, the power is used in his name, and it 
should be realized that almost all citizens of the Soviet 
Union accept their regime to a greater or less extent. 
There are usually aspects of it which they do not like, 
but even when they are badly hurt by it many are in- 
lined to think that things have gone somehow awry; ulti- 
mate good intent is seldom questioned. They do not like 
the police state, but they seldom realize just what brings 
such a state into being. Within my experience, I have 
found very few who, even though desiring to do away 
With the Party, attributed their difficulties to the built-in 
power aspects of Communism. 

Although a good dictator is certainly conceivable, the 
logical outcome of a power regime which sets itself above 
morality is Stalinism. It is this which worries some of 
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the Western Communists who, as a result of Khrushchev’s 
revelations, have begun to ask if there is not something 
about the system which inherently leads to abuse. A 
realization of what is involved may result in the falling 
away of some Communists, a process which, if extensive 
enough, could obviously wreck Communist parties every- 
where, but which at present is certain to be no more than 
a drop in the bucket. The sincere Party member, the 
opportunist, and the large numbers who are dependent 
on the Party for privilege and even livelihood, in short 
the vast majority, are not apt to fall away from Commu- 
nism in any numbers just because of what they have now 
learned of Stalinist abuses. Even to the men of good will 
(and some of them do still exist), the attraction of the 
fundamental idea is so great that disillusionment is ac- 
companied by the eternal hope that next time things will 
be different. In the Soviet Union disillusionment has long 
been common, but when there is no perceptible alternative 
for one’s allegiance disloyalty does not necessarily always 
follow. 

The monopoly of power is not confined to the obvious 
form that it takes in political matters, but covers effec- 
tively every form of social activity. None but Party mem- 
bers are in positions of real power and authority in the 
armed forces, the police, government and all industry. 
Even the smallest local social grouping which is not an 
element of power is required to include a Party repre- 
sentative to keep an eye on it. The universality of Party 
penetration and control makes it rather meaningless to 
talk of power struggles between the Party and other 
organizations such as even the Army or the police, for all 
potential conflicts of interest between such groups and 
the Party are transformed into matters of policy to be 
settled within the Party itself, and a primary loyalty to 
the Party is harshly enforced. 

This circumstance disposes of the theory that industrial 
and technological management, as such, may be coming 
into control. It is also interesting to note the statement of 
Izvestia on May 26 of this year that in the Donbas coal 
industry one-third of all the mine directors, 40 per cent 
of the chief engineers, and more than half of the section 
heads were replaced during the past year. 

Large numbers of the Party must have known of many 
clear cases of the abuse of power, and many held Stalin 
himself responsible. Instead of attributing Khrushchev’s 
speech to any conflicts between the Party and other 
groups, or even to some struggle for power among the 
Party leadership (which may well be going on), it seems 
more reasonable to attribute it to this widespread knowl- 
edge, to the fear that the Party itself would get out of 
hand. Even though the Party is a comparatively small and 
select cadre for guidance and control of everything in 
the Soviet Union, it is not a democratic organization, for 
within it is no check on the flow of power toward the 
top. At the same time, it is absolutely necessary to depend 
upon the reliability of many thousands of individuals in 
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order to keep intact the intricate and all-embracing net- 
work. 

Khrushchev spoke at a closed session of the Party Con- 
gress, and his remarks were directed to the Party. Twice 
attention was called to the fact that, in the Stalinist depor- 
tation of whole nationalities, all Communists and Komso- 
mols were included without exception. Among those who 
were aware of Stalinist abuses were many high military 
officers, all Party members. They could not help but 
know that Stalin’s claims to military omniscience were 
false. Some of those who had been directly and grievously 
injured were mentioned by name, including Rokossovsky, 
whose teeth were supposedly knocked out by the secret 
police in the name of Communism. Such men, some of 
whom were present at the Congress, required some sort 
of apologia and assurance. 

The fact that Tito was singled out for redress has 
been taken by some as an indication that the hold over 
the satellites was being weakened. Yet nothing has been 
lost to the central Party in its new relations with Yugo- 
slavia, and it may well be that much has been gained. 
The Party has never enjoyed a complete monopoly of 
power over that country or over China, and it is doubt- 
ful that the effective relationship with the true satellites, 
where that monopoly exists, will be greatly altered. The 
ability of the Party to work with those with whom it 
chooses to work, its flexibility in all but the long reach 
of its will, should never be underestimated, and it seems 
more probable that its recent actions will strengthen its 
relations with other Communist countries, as it will be 
strengthened in another and Leninist sense by the falling 
away of individuals who may take the ultimate step of 
rejecting Communism. 

It is not as difficult as it may seem to identify the few 
essentials of the nature of Bolshevik Communism out of 
all the welter of Marxist-Leninist verbiage. I know of no 
better place to go for this than to the Party’s own ap- 
praisal of itself, of what Marxism-Leninism means to it. 
The Short Course in Party History summarizes the six 
chief lessons that are taught by its own history, and those 
conclusions form its final pages. Three of them are obvi- 
ous: the necessity for self-criticism, for keeping in contact 
with the masses, and for the use of the theory of Marxism- 
Leninism not as a dogma but as a continually developing 
guide to action under the changing conditions of reality. 
One conclusion states the historical necessity of the one- 
party system, and another that of the continuing internal 
purge. The built-in nature of the Party’s power complex 
becomes plain. 

The remaining conclusion most vitally concerns the 
West, as it formulates the Party’s basic attitude toward 
the West. It would be well if more of us knew it by heart, 
as do most Soviet citizens. It says: 

“The history of the Party teaches us, first of all, that 
the victory of the proletarian revolution, the victory of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, is impossible without a 
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revolutionary party of the proletariat, a party free from 
opportunism, irreconcilable toward compromisers and 
capitulators, and revolutionary in its attitude toward the 
bourgeoisie and its state power.” 

Revolution does not mean evolution, but just what it 
says, and opportunists, compromisers and capitulators 
are those who believe in anything other than temporary, 
tactical adjustments, The Soviet press has long made it 
clear that this is a continuing international guide and not 
just applicable to internal conditions. It would be hard to 
find a plainer statement of the source of the continuing 
difficulties of the world and of the basic intransigence of 
the Soviet Union vis-d-vis us and the state powers on 
which we depend for our freedoms and our way of life. 

These conclusions have stood unaltered through all the 
shiftings of Party line since they were first published in 
scores of millions of copies some seventeen years ago, and 
indeed have been effective since Lenin’s day. Khrushchev, 
in his speech against Stalin, promised a revision of the 
Short Course, but his sole criticism was directed against 
the exaggerated role attributed therein to Stalin, and he 
laid much stress on the fact that Stalin claimed authorship 
of a text which was in fact a Party accomplishment. No- 
where have Stalin’s motives or intent been condemned, 
only his self-aggrandizement, his comparatively minor 
failures to keep in contact with the masses, and the cult 
of the individual which is said to have led to the abuse 
of the innocent, mainly the Party innocent. Apart from 
this, Stalin’s entire theory and practice are specifically 
praised, and “tumultuous, prolonged applause ending in 
an ovation” greeted Khrushchev’s closing words: “Long 
live the victorious banner of our party—Leninism!” 

Many things have gone by the board since the Bolshe- 
vik seizure of power, but it is difficult to see anything in 
recent events on which to base a belief that the leopard is 
changing his spots. He needs them for survival, and he 
hopes for much more than that. There is not the slightest 
indication that the monopoly of power will be relaxed. 
Long before the rise of the cult of the individual, it was 
accepted in the Soviet Union that people are punishable 
not only for what they do but for what they might do. 
The purges still continue, and the sharing of power by 
two or three gives no assurance that the Soviet Union has 
done away with abuse and traveled very far on the long 
path toward more civilized ways. 

Lest we forget that the CPSU, which is the government 
of the Soviet Union, is not identical with the Soviet peo- 
ples, it may not be amiss to repeat in 1956 what Chadayev, 
a friend of Pushkin’s and the Decembrists, said in 1840, 
as quoted by the French Ambassador on the eve of the 
March Revolution: “The Russians are one of those na 
tions which seem to exist only to give humanity terrible 
lessons. Of a certainty these lessons will not be wasted. 
But who can foretell the sufferings and trials in store for 
Russia before she returns to the normal course of her 
destiny and her place in the bosom of humanity?” 
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CHAMBERLIN 


EORGE F, KENNAN has made a 
GS enarkaty brilliant debut as 
an historian. The first volume of his 
projected multi-volume work on 
Soviet-American relations from 1917 
through 1920 (Russia Leaves the 
War, Princeton, $7.50) grips and 
holds the reader’s imagination and 
attention from beginning to end. 

Petrograd, no longer St. Peters- 
burg, not yet Leningrad, provides 
the main stage setting for the histori- 
cal drama which Kennan unfolds. 
And the first paragraph, with its 
evocative picture of the spirit and at- 
mosphere of the imperial city found- 
ed by Peter the Great, is worth quot- 
ing as an example of the distinction 
of the author’s style: 

“The city of Sankt Petersburgh— 
St. Petersburg, Petrograd, Lenin- 
grad. call it what you will—is one of 
the strangest, loveliest, most terrible 
and most dramatic of the world’s 
great urban centers. The high north- 
etn latitude, the extreme slant of the 
sun’s rays, the flatness of the terrain, 
the frequent breaking of the land- 
scape by wide, shimmering expanses 
of water: all these combine to accent 
the horizontal at the expense of the 
vertical and to create everywhere the 
sense of immense space, distance and 
power. The heaven is vast, the sky- 
line remote and extended. Cleaving 
the city down the center, the cold 
waters of the Neva move silently and 
swiftly, like a slab of smooth grey 
metal, past the granite embankments 
and the ponderous palaces, bringing 
with them the tang of the lonely 
Wastes of forests and swamp from 
which they have emerged. At every 
hand one feels the proximity of the 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Kennan's Debut 
As Historian 


great wilderness of the Russian north 
—silent, sombre, infinitely patient.” 
This is obviously no dry-as-dust, 
run-of-the-mill research _ historian. 
But Mr. Kennan happily combines 
with color and grace and elegance of 
diction a conscientious devotion to 
exacting standards of historical 
scholarship. He possesses a gift of 
imaginative reconstruction, but he 
never lets imagination serve as a 
substitute for facts when facts are 
ascertainable. His study of Ameri- 
can-Soviet relations during the pe- 
riod from the Bolshevik seizure of 
power on November 7, 1917 until 
the ratification of the Peace of Brest- 
Litovsk four months later is _but- 
tressed with citations from many 
manuscript and archive collections, 
as well as with references to a wide 
range of printed material. 
Characters are recreated with the 
same skill as place atmosphere. One 
feels almost personally acquainted 
with the principal actors in the 
drama: Ambassador David Francis, 
with the virtues and faults of a Mid- 
western politician; Raymond Robins, 
a passionate, energetic man with a 
gift for self-dramatization, a suscep- 
tibility to the personal magnetism of 
Lenin and Trotsky, and an unshak- 
able conviction that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment could be wheedled into con- 
tinuing resistance to Germany; Edgar 
Sisson, the OWI man of the First 
World War, intent on proving that 
the Bolshevik leaders were German 
agents; Robins’s shrewd Russian 
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interpreter, Alex Gumberg; 

Reed, and many others. 
From the beginning, Americans 

and other foreigners in Russia at the 





time of the Bolshevik Revolution 
tended to divide into two camps: 
those who believed that no sound 
relations could be established with 
the new regime and those who be- 
lieved that the Soviet regime was a 
going concern which could, with 
proper handling, be induced to take 
an anti-German position. Chief advo- 
cates of the latter viewpoint were 
Robins, Captain Jacques Sadoul, a 
French left-wing Socialist who later 
went over to the Communists, and, 
with more sophistication and reser- 
vations, the British unofficial diplo- 
matic agent, Bruce Lockhart. Actu- 
ally, as Kennan ably shows, foreign- 
ers could do little to influence the 
course of events. 

When President Wilson, under the 
influence of William C. Bullitt, whose 
views about the Soviet regime were 
to change radically in later years, 
sent a friendly message to the Con- 
gress of Soviets in March, the re- 
sponse was a deliberate slap in the 
face, an expression of hope for the 
speedy coming of revolution in the 
United States. There was no possibil- 
ity of establishing firm or friendly 
relations with the Soviet regime. And 
at that time there was no anti-Soviet 
force of sufficient stability to war- 
rant the risks of intervention. 

In his grave, mellow way, without 
rancor or bitterness, Kennan shows 
how some of the familiar weak- 
nesses of American foreign relations 
cropped up during this strange inter- 
lude of confrontation with a doc- 
trinaire revolutionary regime. There 
was an exaggerated idea of what 
America could accomplish; a multi- 
plication of Government agencies, 
working at cross-purposes; a some- 
what naive idea that, if you only put 
enough Americans, regardless of lin- 
guistic and other qualifications, into 
Russia, a desirable objective was be- 
ing realized. 

By writing this model piece of his- 
torical research, in which style and 
scholarship are admirably matched, 
Mr. Kennan has proved that whatever 
diplomacy may have lost by his re- 
tirement history has gained. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 





HICKS 


HEN a literary journalist comes upon a good novel, 

his first obligation is to say so. Afterward he can 
try to explain why it is good and, if he sees fit, why it is 
not so good as it conceivably might be. These are impor- 
tant matters, but they are not so important as that an act 
of creation has taken place. The Sacrifice (Viking, $3.95), 
a first novel by a 28-year-old Canadian, Adele Wiseman, 
is a book to which I am happy to call attention. 

The notion prevails that a first novel must be the out- 
pouring of a young writer’s heart and soul, an uncon- 
trolled gush of naive astonishment. Actually not many 
first novels these days are like that, and certainly Miss 
Wiseman’s isn’t. Although The Sacrifice obviously draws 
upon materials that are close to her, this cannot be in any 
literal sense her story. The materials have been worked 
over in her imagination and transmuted, and she has 
sought diligently for ways of making the most of them. 
She occasionally falters, but she has gone about her job 
in the right way, and in the main she is successful. 

The novel tells the story of three generations of Jewish 
immigrants to Canada, beginning with the impulsive 
flight of Abraham, Sarah and their son Isaac from the 
train in which they are crossing the continent. The reader 
realizes at once that they are under a shadow, but it is 
some time before he learns that the older sons, Moses and 
Jacob, were killed in a pogrom in the Ukraine. For the 
mother this is a fatal blow, though some years pass before 
she dies, Abraham, meanwhile, has made a life for him- 
self, in the butcher shop that employs him, in the syna- 
gogue and among his Jewish friends, and especially in 
his dreams for his son and, later, his grandson. 

Isaac has grown up in these years, and, in view of the 
family’s poverty, has gone to work in a factory. He has 
met and married Ruth, a girl who shares his growing 
skepticism and yet is devoted to his father and mother, 
and she has borne him a son, Moses. Isaac has come to 
question many of the beliefs that are precious to his 
father, but, to Abraham’s infinite delight, he risks his 
life to save the Torah from a burning synagogue. Indeed, 
he sacrifices his life, for the strain put upon an already 
weakened heart leads to his death after a year of in- 
validism. 

Even now, after this terrible loss, Abraham manages to 
face life with confidence. The center of his affections is 





By Granville Hicks 


‘The Sacrifice, by Adele Wiseman, 
A Good Novel About Jews in Canada 


naturally his grandson, Moses, and this leads to conflict 
—and, eventually, to a heart-rending quarrel—with Ruth, 
Moses’s mother. Out of this quarrel grows the fierce deed 
that is the climax of the novel. It then remains for Miss 
Wiseman to show the effect of Abraham’s act on the 
Jewish community and especially on his grandson. 

Miss Wiseman has both skill and power. The skill can 
be seen in her handling of the passage of time—always a 
problem for the beginning novelist who chooses a large 
canvas. Her power is revealed in a number of quite mag- 
nificent scenes: the lynching of Moses and Jacob as re- 
counted by Abraham, the rescue of the Torah, the quarrel 
between Abraham and Ruth, and the murder of Laiah. 
This last has a blood-chilling fascination, but I was even 
more deeply moved by the quarrel, in which two adnmir- 
able persons, driven by forces too great for them to 
resist, seek to destroy one another. Here and elsewhere 
Abraham is a commanding figure. Throughout the book. 
indeed, Abraham is dominant, and it is perhaps a signif- 
cant flaw that the other characters, and particularly Isaac. 
seem dim in comparison with him. 

Miss Wiseman’s most impressive achievement is her 
evocation of the rich cultural heritage of the Jews. I fel 
the same quality in Sam Astrachan’s An End to Dying. 
but there the past was portrayed in terms of richly ev: 
dowed individuals, whereas here tradition itself is central 
Just as the names constantly echo Old Testament stories 
so the events are assimilated to a 4,000-year history. 
Abraham is always and everywhere a Jew, and that is the 
essence of his greatness. Not every Jew is an Abraham. 
not even every Jew fresh from the Old World, as the book 
clearly shows, but Abraham, in every fiber of his being. 
is always a Jew. 

It is the central irony of the book that Abraham him 
self, by coming to the New World, has set in motion the 
forces that must destroy the way of life of which he is @ 
splendid product. Isaac, Ruth, and later Moses are col 
fronted, as so many other people have been at one stage 
or another of their history, by a terrible paradox: The 
truth Abraham has so magnificently lived by is to them 
no truth at all. We know that they are right in their com 
flict with the old man, but our sympathies are with him, 
and so, to their credit, are theirs—even, in the end, 
Moses’s. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Supreme Law of the Land 


Reviewed by Milton R. Konvitz 
Professor, Cornell University; author, “Bill of 
Rights Reader,” “Constitution and Civil Rights” 


American Constitutional Law. 
By Bernard Schwartz. 
Cambridge. 364 pp. $5.00. 


Tus BOOK on American constitu- 
tional law, by Professor Bernard 
Schwartz of New York University 
School of Law, was written primarily 
for British readers. The author, an 
authority in the field of comparative 
law, has long been a student of the 
law and legal institutions of England 
and the Continent. This book is 
an excellent demonstration of the 
usefulness of the comparative law 
method in the analysis of legal prob- 
lems. For the British people, and 
the people of other democratic coun- 
tries, have often faced the same prob- 
lems that we have, and in similar 
situations, and so we may benefit 
from their successes and failures, even 
as they may from ours. Intellectual 
isolationism is no more defensible 
than is isolationism in world affairs. 

What we have said should sug- 
gest the thought that the book by 
Professor Schwartz, while written for 
British readers, can be read with 
equal profit by American students 
of public affairs; for it is no farther 
from New York to London than it 
is from London to New York. For 
American readers, this book on con- 
stitutional law compares favorably 
with older scholarly works on the 
subject by Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
Carl Brent Swisher and Benjamin F. 
Wright. 

About half the book is devoted to 
a discussion of the American politi- 
cal system (Federal-state relations, 
Congress, the President, the courts) ; 
the remainder is concerned with some 
selected modern developments. The 
book offers the essential data and 
some criticism, and is written in a 


fluid style. 
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While the author’s criticism and 
evaluation of constitutional institu- 
tions, doctrines and developments are 
on the whole forthright, now and 
then they seem not to go far enough. 
Consider, e.g., his treatment of the 
convictions of leaders of the Com- 
munist party, and the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Dennis 
case, which upheld the judgments 
and the constitutionality of the Smith 
Act. From the constitutional point 
of view, says Dr. Schwartz, the statute 
is unassailable. For, he says: “It 
is not for the American courts to 
upset legislation designed to deal with 
the Communist threat merely because 
they differ from the Congressional 
judgment on the gravity of the 
threat.” In a democratic system, he 
says, the primary responsibility for 
determining when speech will create 
a clear and present danger “must 
surely lie with the elected representa- 
tives of the people.” If the Supreme 
Court is not to become again a super- 
legislature, it must sustain statutes as 
constitutional unless they “transcend 
the bounds of reason”—unless, that 
is, they are clearly arbitrary or 
capricious. 

But Dr. Schwartz also believes that 
the founders of the Constitution gave 
a preferred position to liberty—in 
their balancing of security and lib- 
erty, they “gave a preferred position 
to the latter.” A test of mere rea- 
sonableness hardly meets the demands 
implied in the preferred-position doc- 
trine. One can hardly agree with 
both Justice Frankfurter, who em- 
phasizes the reasonableness test, and 
Justice Douglas, who rejects this test 
and takes his stand on the preferred 


position of the Bill of Rights. 

Furthermore, the reasonableness 
test requires the proof of a negative 
proposition—i.e., that the statute 
under constitutional attack is, in the 
words of Justice Brandeis which the 
author quotes with approval, “so 
clearly arbitrary or capricious that 
legislators acting reasonably could 
not have believed it to be necessary 
or appropriate for the public wel- 
fare.” This test, I submit, makes 
it impossible for a court to declare 
a legislative act unconstitutional; and 
so it nullifies the preferred-position 
doctrine. 

Congress in recent enactments 
has itself declared the Communist 
party to be a clear and present dan- 
ger. It has thus attempted to with- 
draw the question from the courts 
altogether. In doing this, Congress 
has merely followed the logic of the 
Dennis case and the reasonableness 
test. Clearly, it has by implication 
rejected the view that the Bill of 
Rights occupies a preferred position 
in the Constitution. I can under- 
stand the logic of this development, 
though I do not approve of it. But 
Dr. Schwartz, as I have said, accepts 
both the reasonableness test and the 
preferred-position doctrine on differ- 
ent pages of his book. I wish he had 
put them on the same page and had 
pushed his critique to deeper layers 
of thought. 

But let me say once more: Pro- 
fessor Schwartz has written a not- 
able book, which we should wel- 
come as a contribution to scholar- 
ship in constitutional theory and 
practice and in the field of compara- 
tive law. 
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d’Annunzio and Duse 


Wingless Victory. 
By Frances Winwar. 
Harper. 374 pp. $5.00. 


THE “faun of the Abruzzi” died in 
1938, but his legend belongs to the 
age of Lorenzo the Magnificent or one 
of the showier Sforzas. The extrava- 
ganza that was Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 
life lent a rococo flourish to an era of 
hypocritical sedateness. In scandal- 
ous erotic adventure, he out-Byroned 
Byron. His rhetoric thrilled Europe 
and stirred Italy to a renewed sense 
of glory. His aviation exploits and 
the Fiume heroics gave him a pass- 
port of sorts to history. 


Reviewed by Ann F .. Wolfe 
Contributor, N.Y. “Times Book 
Review,” “Saturday Review” 


There are pagan overtones in the 
atmosphere of the ancient Abruzzi 
which adumbrated the thought and 
conduct of the region’s most spectacu- 
lar son. The exhibitionism, however, 
was d’Annunzio’s own idea. Child 
of a saintly mother and a dissolute 
father, he pondered Leopardi’s dic- 
tum: “Most worthwhile men have 
simple manners, yet almost invari- 
ably simple manners are considered 
a sign of little worth.” The youth 
decided against simple manners and 
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embarked on a lifetime publicity cam. 
paign for Gabriele d’Annunzio. The 
first major project was his volume 
of sensational lyrics, which, widely 
reviewed, he further press-agented by 
announcing the tragic “death” of the 
17-year-old poet. 

The precocious poet was very much 
alive in the service of his inseparable 
goddess furies—glory, love and pleas- 
ure. He was a conscious and prolific 
artist, and his full-blown lyricism 
never lacked for the inspirations of 
the flesh. The raptures, sufferings 
and impassioned letters of his soul- 
mates, each sure of his undying love, 
were frankly alchemized into plays, 
verse and fiction. One of the least 
inspirational of the idylls resulted in 
his marriage at 20. The existence of 
an off-stage wife and children, how- 
ever, failed to shorten the procession 
of ladies who flung themselves in 
petal-strewn sacrifice before the five- 
foot-three minotaur. Disgrace, pov- 
erty, madness and, in one luminous 
instance, Carmelite saintliness lay in 
store for some of the discarded mis- 
tresses. 

The 9-year romance with Eleanora 
Duse kept d’Annunzio in a creative 
ferment that swept him to the sum- 
mit of his poetic achievement. This 
was “the time of the Alcione intoxica- 
tion.” It was the time, too. of Il 
Fuoco, the novelized version of their 
love affair that wounded and embit- 
tered the moody tragedienne. Never- 
theless, Duse insisted on promoting 
her sadistic lover’s new plays, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, La Gioconda and, 
despite Sarah Bernhardt, La Citta 
Morta. The box-office receipts, un 
fortunately, contributed little toward 
the solvency of the debt-haunted 
pair. For sheer theater, it turns oul, 
d’Annunzio’s masterpiece is _ the 
d’Annunzio legend. 

It was during the Duse liaison that 
the poet made himself heard as the 
nationalistic voice of Italy. In years 
arid of creation, the author of the 
tribute to Garibaldi, La Notte 
Caprera, was to translate his patri- 
otic sentiments into deeds. As World 
War I aviator, the 52-year-old Com: 
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mandante d’Annunzio became a 
national symbol. He courted death in 
a pamphlet-dropping flight over 
Vienna. Later, he led an opéra-bouffe 
march on disputed Fiume and held 
the city “in the name of poetry.” His 
final 15 years, thanks to Mussolini, 
he spent under virtual house arrest, 
mourning his golden youth and 
crowding his “golden kennel” with 


personal and _ historical souvenirs. 

In the hands of a less subtle inter- 
preter, d’Annunzio might well have 
come off as a mere condottiere of let- 
ters and an antic sensualist driven 
by the furies of inner insecurity. But 
the perceptive Frances Winwar pretty 
much stands aside and allows the lit- 
tle romantic to reveal, largely in his 
own orchidaceous periods, the heights 


and depths of his paradoxical being. 
Such as he is—semi-mystic, charla- 
tan, St. Sebastian cultist—he parades 
at will through an opulent social 
scene under the lurid skies of a 
changing spiritual climate. In her 
handling of an extremely difficult sub- 
ject Miss Winwar confirms her pri- 
macy as a modern creative biogra- 
pher. 





Henry Miller’s ‘Friend of the Family’ 


A Devil in Paradise. 
By Henry Miller. 
Signet. 128 pp. $0.25, 


By ARRANGEMENT with his publish- 
ers, New Directions, Henry Miller 
has released first in paperback form 
apart of his forthcoming large work, 
Big Sur and the Oranges of Hierony- 
mus Bosch. According to his editors, 
the present excerpt is about one sixth 
of the complete work. 

Miller writes from personal ex- 
perience, and the tentacled Moricand, 
protagonist of A Devil in Paradise, 
comes as viscously alive to the reader 
as he must have been when he played 
the role of the author’s incubus. 
Briefly, Miller sought to befriend a 
prewar acquaintance who turned up 
safe if not sound in Switzerland after 
the war. Perhaps feeling that he owes 
something to somebody for not hav- 
ing stayed in Europe during the 
debacle, he decides to invite this 
Lazarus to live out his days with 
him and his family in his California 
home. Once the offer is made, the 
“ghost, the corpse, the cancer” takes 
over the life of the household, mak- 
ing existence all but impossible. 

This is a theme which has been 
Variously treated from The Man Who 
Came to Dinner to Guest in the 
House, Kind Lady and half-a-dozen 
more. The element that distinguishes 
the present book—aside from Miller’s 
direct style and totally unself-con- 
scious summings up—is that, as 
usual, he has dared knock down a 
few shibboleths, The plight of Mori- 
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Reviewed by Frances Keene 
Free-lance writer and critic; instructor 
in English, New York University 


cand, a Swiss neutral who may have 
collaborated in France, is shown 
squarely as that of an afflicted but 
never piteous leech to whom no quar- 
ter was due in the first place. This 
unsentimental point of view emerges 
as Miller assesses his man and slowly 
comes to realize that it was his own 
brief lapse into sentimentality that 
got him into the predicament in the 
first place. What? Shall one then 
cease to befriend others because a 
single experience has proven a battle- 
to-the-death? Not at all. Instead, Mil- 
ler learns late that “Never, never 
again would I make the mistake of 
trying to solve someone’s problems 
for him. How deceptive to think that 
by means of a little self-sacrifice one 
can help another overcome his difli- 
culties! How egotistical!” 

There are two superb passages, 
one as thoughtful as the best in Mil- 
ler’s often philosophical work and the 
other a wild burst of healing laugh- 
ter. The first is the long monologue 
in which author tries to get through 
to guest and present him with some 
part of his own experience of living: 
“I blame nobody but myself for my 
woes and afflictions, for my short- 
comings, for my transgressions. What 
you believe I might have learned 
through a deeper knowledge of astrol- 
ogy I learned through experience of 
life. I made all the mistakes that it is 
possible for a man to make—and I 


paid the penalty. I am that much 
richer, that much wiser, that much 
happier, if I may say so, than if I 
had found through study or through 
discipline how to avoid the snares 
and pitfalls in my path. . .. Whatever 
certitude one possesses is beyond the 
realm of proof... . Truth comes with 
surrender. And it’s wordless. . . .” 
But this, too, is a costly discipline. 
The second interval includes Mori- 
cand’s blow-by-blow account of his 
late-war escape to Switzerland, laden 
with two suitcases. Dodging between 
armies, the ferret-like zigzag goes 
on, When, at the end of the maze, 
Moricand comes out into the open 
and winds up his tale, Miller asks 
him what was in the impossibly en- 
cumbering valises. At Moricand’s an- 
nouncement that they contained his 
prized books and personal papers, his 
host howls with laughter—laughter 
of relief and despair over the useless 
jeopardy, the perpetual clutching of 
things to the heart instead of one’s 
own expendable, irreplaceable life. 
The healthy, thoughtful, yet joyous 
attitude which characterizes Miller’s 
acceptance of the traps as well as the 
bonanza of existence continues to be 
invigorating and deeply moving. Big 
Sur and the Oranges should appear 
in its entirety this winter. Meanwhile, 
A Devil in Paradise is worth queuing 
up for: Think of all the time it took 
Diogenes to find that honest man! 
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KENNAN 


Donald W. Treadgold, in the course of 
atomizing “George Kennan’s Neo-Isolationism” 
[NL, September 3], writes that “a da Arnold 
Toynbee” Kennan “mellowing 
process which overtakes sooner or later all 


speaks of a 


militant movements.” 

I suggest that it is unfair to Toynbee to im- 
ply that this quotation puts him in the same 
intellectual camp with Kennan. As I read 
Toynbee, one of his key historical axioms is: 
“When a frontier between civilization and bar- 
barism stands still, time always works in the 
barbarians’ favor.” Obviously, then, if one ac- 
cepts Toynbee’s analysis of history, the theory 
of “containment” is foredoomed to failure. 
Havre de Grace, Md. Montcomery M. GREEN 


CONVENTIONS 


William Henry Chamberlin’s “Into the Home 
Stretch” [NL, August 27] minimizes the dif- 
ferences between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions by saying: “The one flash 
of genuine excitement in either convention was 
the Democratic balloting for the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination.” Television viewers, I am 
sure, found other exciting flashes in the Chi- 
cago parley. 

Chamberlin obviously missed or ignored the 
debate within the California caucus and the 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words, 


statements to reporters on the civil-rights issue 
by Senators from the North and South. The 
latter certainly gave the public a glimpse of 
men presenting their views with passionate 
sincerity. Viewers also must have recognized 
that, while the civil-rights fight was to some 
extent unveiled to the public by the Democrats, 
it was kept under wraps by the Republicans, 

Indeed, there was more than one “flash of 
genuine excitement” at the Chicago “carnival,” 
but none on open display at the San Fran. 
cisco “coronation.” 


Washington, D. C. Sipney Korerz 


KOREAN WAR 


In his letter in the August 27 New Leaper, 
Richard Leibowitz attacks Korean President 
Syngman Rhee for releasing the anti-Com- 
munist prisoners of war in 1953. This, he claims, 
gave the Reds an “excuse” to continue the 
war for an extra five weeks. 

Mr. Leibowitz does not mention that the 
Korean War had been raging for three years 
before President Rhee took this action. The 
Communists did not need an excuse to start 
the war, nor did they need excuses to drag out 
the truce talks for two bloody years. They 
fought in Korea when it suited their plans. 
They stopped fighting when they had more to 
gain by talking. 

When the war became stalemated, the Com- 
munists continued fighting in the hope that 
we would turn over the prisoners to them. Once 
the prisoners were released, the Reds fought 
only long enough to impress people who think 
in terms of “excuses.” The great tragedy is 
that the prisoners were not released two years 
earlier. 


New York City Cuarces W. WILE 


SOCIALIST 

I read with great interest William E. 
August 20 column on Julius Gerber. and | 
fully agree that Gerber was especially endowed 
with talent for political activity. 

I should also like to call attention to at- 
other Socialist who displayed unusual ability 
in politics, Victor L. Berger. He built up the 
Socialist movement in Milwaukee to the point 
where it elected the Mayor and a majority of 
the City Council. They not only cleaned up 
local corruption but did such a good job that 
Milwaukee soon became nationally recognized 
as the best governed city in the United States. 
Berger himself was elected to Congress and 
had an excellent record. He was ousted, how: 
ever, because of his opposition to World War L 
Milwaukee Joun M. Work 
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“TREMENDOUS EXCITEMENT! ACTING COULDN'T BE BETTER!” 
JOHN HUSTON «: wichty propuction OF REDBOOK 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man 
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Over thirty-five essays . . . by distin- 
guished scientists, statesmen, philoso- 
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It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series E 
Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Once you've signed up at your pay office, your sav- 
ing is done for you. The Bonds you receive pay good 
interest —3% a year, compounded half-yearly when 
held to maturity. And the longer you hold them, the 
better your return. Even after maturity, they go on 
earning 10 years more. So hold on to your Bonds! 
Join Payroll Savings today—or buy Bonds where 
you bank. 


The bride wore goggles 


Ox OCTOBER 26, 1912, an ungainly biplane 
swooped into a Michigan pasture like an 
overfed duck and promptly nosed over on 
its back. Its contents proved to be a teen-age 
couple who got married as soon as they re- 
gained consciousness. 

This was the world’s first aerial elopement. 


Art Smith, the groom, happened to have 
one of the country’s few flying machines be- 
cause he had built it, with his own hands, at 
age 15. And his parents had mortgaged their 
home to finance him. Their pride helped 
carry him through years of failure to soaring 
success as a famous early stunt flyer. 


But he didn’t remain a barnstormer long. 
In 1917 his pioneering skill was needed to 
train our World War I pilots. Then came 
America’s first air-mail service. And again, 
Art helped break the way—though it even- 
tually cost him his life. 


As American as Tom Swift, Art Smith was 
the farseeing and confident son of a country 
that has always produced far more than her 
share of sure-footed visionaries. That’s a 
good thing to know, especially if you've 
been putting some money into this country’s 
Savings Bonds. 


U.S. Savings Bonds aren’t backed by gold 
or silver alone. They are backed by the 
character and abilities of 165 million Ameri 
cans. That’s why they’re one of the world’s 
greatest investments. Buy them regularly— 
and hold on to them! 


Safe as America-—US. Sa Vings Bonds 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by the People’s Educational Camp 
Society, Inc., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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